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7. F. £7. Sand Control 





EFINITE sand control has not reached its majority, for it was only in 1921 that the A.F.A. 

initiated a cooperative study on testing the properties of foundry sands. Then a first step 
proposed was the formation of a Joint Committee on Molding Sands Research, calling to its counsel 
other national organizations whose interests lay in allied fields. The outcome of this was the 
formation of an A.F.A. Committee on Sand Research, whose functions included: The development 
of standard methods for testing sands, of which up to that time there had been none; a study of 
the sand resources of the United States, in which work the committee received the cordial assist- 
ance of a number of state geological surveys; an investigation of sand reclamation, and the study 
of rebonding clays. Each of these problems, or certain phases of them, was entrusted to sub- 
committees for investigation and report. 


Needless to say, the work of the Committee on Standard Tests has claimed the greatest 
amount of attention, and as time has gone on, additional problems have developed. The stand- 
ard tests thus far developed by the committee are described in detail in the A.F.A. publication 
on Testing and Grading Foundry Sands and Clays, now in its fourth edition. Aside from the fact 
that these tests are widely used for foundry sand control, it is gratifying to know that they are 
employed in many parts of Europe and even Russia and Japan. 


Even with all that has been accomplished, there still remains much to be done, and among 
the problems still to be solved may be noted: Cause of flowability, and a test for this; the 
relation between deformation under load, and strength; the relation of A.F.A. clay particle size 
to the several properties of sand; the effect of the shapes of sand grains on the behavior of the 
sand; the effect of temperature on the compression, permeability, expansion and contraction of 
sands; and, the cause of burning-on of sands. 


A study of the effects of high temperature on the properties of steel sands is being carried 
on under the auspices of the A.F.A., and has already produced some interesting results. 


The completion of all these, which is highly desirable, will require much work as well as funds. 


FR . ° 77 
H. Ries, Technical Director 


Commitee on Foundry Sand Research 


Dr. Ries, Geology Department, Cornell University, has been a member of the A.F-A. Sand 
Research Committee since its organization in 1921, and technical director since 1927. He is a 
noted economic geologist and author of many books and papers. 
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President 


MARSHALL Post 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co., 
Birdsboro, Pennsylvania 


Vice President 
H. S. WASHBURN 
Plainville Casting Co., Plainville, Conn. 
Executive Vice President 
and 
Manager of Exhibits 
C. E. Hoyt* 


Secretary 
R. E. KENNEDY* 


Treasurer and 
Director of Safety and Hygiene Section 
E. O. JoNnes* 


Technical Secretary 


N. F. Hinpie* 
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Ke oard of Directors 


Terms Expire 1939 


James R. ALLAN 
International Harvester Co., Chicago, III. 


D. M. Avey 
Room 1211, 155 N. Clark St. 
Chicago, III. 


Cari C. Gipss 
National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


L. N. SHANNON 
Stockham Pipe Fittings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


C. E. Sims 


Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio. 


Term Expires 1940 


D. P. ForBes 
Gunite Foundries Corp., Rockford, III. 


H. B. HANLEY 
American Laundry Machinery Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


C. J. ?. Hoeun 


Enterprise Foundry Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


THoMAS KAVENY 
Herman Pneumatic Machine Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


5. 1, Ween, Je. 


Falcon Bronze Co., Youngstown, Ohio 


Term Expires 1941 


H. BorNSTEIN 
Deere & Co., Moline, III. 


W. H. DoERFNER 
Saginaw Malleable Division 
General Motors Corp., Saginaw, Mich. 


H. S. HERSEY 
Che C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


G. A. SEYLER 


The ‘.unkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


A. WALCHER 


American Steel Foundries, Chicago, III. 
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‘Forty - Thizd Annual Convention 
Program Takes Sh ape 


paper on the use of the micro- 
scope, which he presented in 
1931, will be issued in book form. 


XTENSIVE plans have been 
under way for some time 
by a large number of committees 
to make the 43rd annual conven- 
tion of the Association one of 
the best that has ever been held. 
This convention, as previously 
announced, will be held in Cin- 
cinnati, May 15 to 18. Head- 
quarters and registration will be 
at the Gibson Hotel. Sessions 
will be held there and at the 
Netherland Plaza. 


As shown by the tentative 
schedule on the next page, 36 
sessions in all are being arranged 
by the various committees. These 
consist of 11 sessions devoted to 
papers and reports on steel, mal- 
leable, non-ferrous and gray iron 
operating and metallurgical 
problems, 4 round table lunch- 
eons, 4 for the gray iron shop 
practice course, 4 for a new fea- 
ture—a lecture course which will 
cover elementary metallurgy, and 
13 sessions of general manage- 
ment, engineering and metallur- 
gical interests. The appreciation 
of the association is due the 
splendid work being performed 
by the members of the program 
committees, whose personnel is 
listed in an adjacent column, 


a aed 


It is the effort of the Program 
Policy Committee to see that the 
interests of all members are met 
in these annual programs and, 
undoubtedly, a survey of the 
papers presented at the past few 
conventions, and as is indicated 
by the prospective papers for 
1939, this effort is meeting with 
every success, for the executive, 
metallurgist, engineer and shop 
operation will find much on each 
day’s schedule for his particular 
benefit. 


The program is so arranged 
that the malleable and non-fer- 
rous sessions will be on the first 
two days, the steel on the third 
and fourth, with gray iron all 
four days, though the major gray 
iron sessions will be held during 
the later part of the week. The 
new convention highlight —a 
lecture course on elementary 
metallurgy, to be given by R. M. 
Allen, will be a 4:00 o’clock aft- 
ernoon feature. It is expected 
that this lecture will prove of 
such general interest that no 
simultaneous sessions will be 
held to conflict with it, giving 
everyone a chance to attend. Mr. 
Allen’s material, which will be 
an amplification of the popular 





























Cincinnati’s 
Famous Fountain 
Square with the 
Tyler Davidson 
Fountain in the 

Foreground. 





For the executive, sessions on 
Safety and Hygiene, Apprentice 
and Foreman Training, Time 
Study and Job Analysis, and 
Foundry Costs are planned. Of 
interest to shop executives will 
be the sessions on Materials 
Handling, Pattern Making, Re- 
fractories, Time Study and Job 
Analysis, as well as the regular 
metal sessions. 


The sessions on Sand Re- 
search and Castability Testing 
are planned to bring out some of 
the latest developments along 
these lines. 


Program Committees 


Members serving on the vari- 
ous program committees are: 


Papers and Program Policy 
Committee 


Chairman—A. W. Gregg, Whiting 

Corp, Harvey, IIl. 

Horace Deane, Deere & Co., Mo- 
line, Ill. 

D. P. Forbes, Gunite Foundries 
Corp., Rockford, Il. 

G. P. Phillips, International Har- 
vester Co., Chicago. 

W. H. Romanoff, H. Kramer & 
Co., Chicago. 

L. J. Wise, Chicago Malleable 
Castings Co., Chicago. 

D. C. Zuege, Sivyer Steel Cast- 
ing Co., Milwaukee. 


Foundry Sands 
Chairman—W. G. Reichert, Singer 
Manufacturing Co., Elizabeth, 


N. J. 

L. B. Knight, Jr., National En- 
gineering Co., Chicago. 

C. P. Randall, Hunt-Spiller Mfg. 
Corp., Boston, Mass. 


Pattern Making 
Chairman—Vaughan Reid, City Pat- 
tern Works, Detroit, Mich. 
R. C. Harrell, Stockham Pipe 
Fittings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Foreman Training 
Chairman—A. D. Lynch, J. I. Case 
Co., Racine, Wis. 
W. E. George, Campbell, Wyant 
& Cannon Foundry Co., Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 
Geo. J. Leroux, National Malle- 
able & Steel Castings Co. 
Cleveland. 


Job Evaluation and Time Study | 
Chairman—F. E. Wartgow, Amer! 
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can Steel Foundries, East Chi- 
cago, Ind. 

Eugene Bouton, J. I. Case Co., 
Racine, Wis. 

R. C. Harrell, Stockham Pipe 
Fittings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

E. J. Metzger, Falcon Bronze 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

H. C. Robson, Continental Roll 
& Steel Foundry Co., East 
Chicago, Ind. 

J. A. Westover, Burnside Steel 

Foundry, Chicago. 


Materials Handling 
Chairman—E. W. Beach, Campbell, 
Wyant & Cannon Foundry Co., 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Jas. Thomson, Continental Roll 
& Steel Foundry Co., East 
Chicago, Ind. 


Refractories 
Chairman—E. J. Carmody, C. C. 
Kawin Co., Chicago. 
A. H. Dierker, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 
C. E. Bales, Ironton Firebrick 
Co., Ironton, Ohio. 
J. A. Bowers, American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 
John Lowe, Centrifugal Fusing 
Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Sand Shop Operation Course 


Chairman—Donald Lee Yost, Budd 
Wheel Co., Detroit, Mich. 
E. H. King, Hougland & Hardy, 
Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
D. Frank O’Connor, Walworth 
Co., South Boston, Mass. 


Apprentice Training 


Chairman—J. E. Goss, Brown & 
a es Mfg. Co., Providence, 
ae 


C. R. Culling, Carondelet Foun- 
dry Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Franklin Farrel, 3rd, Farrel-Bir- 
mingham Co., Ansonia, Conn. 

C. J. Freund, University of De- 
troit, Detroit, Mich. 


Gray Iron 


Chairman—G. P. Phillips, Interna- 

tional Harvester Co., Chicago. 

Horace Deane, Deere & Co., Mo- 
line, Ill. 

H. C. Griggs, Waterbury-Farrel 
Foundry & Machine Co., Wa- 
terbury, Conn. 

H. Judson, Goulds Pumps, 
Inc., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Harry Rayner, Dodge 
Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

F. J. Walls, International Nickel 
Co., Detroit. 


Gray Iron Round Table 


Chairman—H. Kenneth Briggs, 
ee Foundry Co., Chicago, 


Bros. 


Gray Iron Shop Operation 
salle di T. Bancroft, Moline, 
Chas. O. Butler, Warren Pipe 
Co. of Mass., Inc., Everett, 
Mass. 
R. F. Hine, The Studebaker 
Corp., South Bend, Ind. 
K. H. Priestley, Eaton-Erb Foun- 
dry Co., Vassar, Mich. 
A. S. Wright, Hunt-Spiller Mfg. 
Corp., Boston, Mass. 
J. A. Woody, American Cast 
— Pipe Co., Birmingham, 
a. 
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Steel Castings 


Chairman—T. N. Armstrong, Inter- 
national Nickel Co., New 
York, N. Y. 


H. H. Blosjo, Minneapolis Elec- 
tric Steel Castings Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

J. W. Bolton, Lunkenheimer Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Jan Erler, Farrel-Birmingham 
Co., Ansonia, Conn. 

John Howe Hall, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

W. C. Hartman, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

G. A. Lillieqvist, American Steel 
Foundries, East Chicago, Ind. 


Malleable Castings 


Chairman—C. F. Joseph, Saginaw 
Malleable Iron Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. 

Ben Butterworth, Union Malle- 
able Iron Co., East Moline, Il. 


D. I. Dobson, General Malleable 
Corp., Waukesha, Wis. 

J. H. Lansing, Malleable Foun- 
ders’ Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. M. Fulton, Northern Malle- 
able Iron Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

G. A. Schumacher, Albion Malle- 
able Iron Co., Albion, Mich. 








Non-Ferrous 


Chairman—W. Romanoff, H. Kramer 

& Co., Chicago. 

T. E. Kihlgren, International 
Nickel Co., Bayonne, N. J. 

R. W. Parsons, Ohio Brass Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

J. E. McNulty, St. Catherines, 
Ont., Canada. 


M. V. Healey, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Walter Bousark, National Smelt- 
ing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

T. C. Watts, Falcon Bronze Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

F. S. Wellman, Wellman Bronze 
& Aluminum Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Non-Ferrous Round Table 
Conference 


Chairman—J. W. Kelin, Federated 
Metals Div., American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

C. V. Nass, Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Beloit, Wis. 

H. J. Rowe, Aluminum Co., of 
America, Cleveland, Ohio. 

T. C. Watts, Falcon Bronze Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

F. L. Wolf, Ohio Brass Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio. 





Tentative Schedule of IGossions 


1939 Convention—Cincinnati, O.—May 15-18 


Monday—May 15 
Morning 

Registration 

10:00 Opening Session 

10:30 (a) Malleable Cast Iron 
(b) Non-Ferrous 
(c) Gray Iron Shop Course 

—Session 1. 


Afternoon 


1:00 Malleable Round Table 
Meeting—Luncheon 

2:00 (a) Materials Handling 
(b) Non-Ferrous 

4:00 Lecture Course — Element- 
ary Metallurgy and Use of 
the Microscope—No. 1. 


Tuesday—May 16 
Morning 


9:00 Gray Iron Shop Course— 
Session 2. 
1000 (a) Malleable Cast Iron 
(b) Gray Cast Iron 
(c) Non-Ferrous 
(d) Apprentice Training 


Afternoon 


12:30 Non-Ferrous Round Table 
Meeting—Luncheon 
2:00 (a) Safety and Hygiene 
(b) Foreman Training and 
Apprentice Training 
(c) Castability of Metals 
4:00 Lecture Course — Element- 
ary Metallurgy and Use of 
the Microscope—No. 2. 
6:00 Engineering Instructors’ 
Dinner 
8:00 (a) Refractories 
(b) Time Study and Job 
Analysis 





Thursday—May 18 


12:30 (a) Gray Iron Round Table 


Wednesday—May 17 
Morning 


8:00 Gray Iron Shop Course— 
Session 3. 
9:00 (a) Gray Iron 
(b) Steel 
(c) Sand Research 
(d) Foreman Training 
11:00 Annual Business Meeting 
and Board of Awards An- 
nual Lecture 


Afternoon 

2:00 (a) Steel 
(b) Foundry Costs 

4:00 Lecture Course — Element- 
ary Metallurgy and Use of 
the Microscope—No. 3. 

7:00 A.F.A. Annual Dinner 


Morning 


9:00 Gray Iron Shop Course 
Session—No. 4. 

10:00 (a) Gray Iron 
(b) Steel—Symposium on 
Melting 
(c) Pattern Making 


Afternoon 


Meeting—Luncheon 
(b) Steel Round Table 
Meeting—Luncheon 

2:00 Lecture Course — Element- 
ary Metallurgy and Use of 
Microscope—No. 4. 

















M. g. Gregory Speaks kefore 
Northeastecn Ohio Meeting 


ATIONAL officers’ night 

meeting January 12 in the 
Cleveland club, attended by ap- 
proximately 160 members, was 
featured by an _ exceptionally 
illuminating and practical talk 
by M. J. Gregory, manager of the 
foundry division, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, IIll., under 
the title, “Problems, applications 
and production of Gray Iron 
Castings.” With slides, castings 
and cores he described the meth- 
ods, equipment and materials em- 
ployed in the production of cast- 
ings for diesel and gasoline en- 
gines for a wide range of indus- 
trial applications. Castings com- 
plete and in section were set up 
on a long table and attracted a 
great deal of interested attention 
before and after the meeting. 


Illness prevented the attend- 
ance of Marshall Post, president 
of the A. F. A., at the meeting. 
His place was taken by Henry S. 
Washburn, vice president of the 
association and president, The 
Plainfield Castings Co., Plain- 
field, Conn. The national office, 
Chicago was represented by C. 
E. Hoyt, executive vice presi- 
dent; E. O. Jones, treasurer and 
director of Safety and Hygiene 
section, also by directors J. L. 
Wick, Jr., past president of the 
association and president of Fal- 
con Bronze Co., Youngstown, O., 
and H. S. Hersey, director A. F. 
A. and vice president and gen- 
eral manager, C. O. Bartlett & 
Snow Co., Cleveland. Out of 
town visitors included Vaughan 
Reid, past chairman Detroit 
Chapter A. F. A. and president, 
City Pattern Works, Detroit; 
Fred Walls, International Nickel 
Co., Detroit; Victor Hydar, Mil- 
waukee, Chairman A. F. A. Ap- 


4 


prentice Committee, and recently 
appointed senior field represent- 
ative to work with the Federal 
committee on apprenticeship; C. 
E. Westover, vice chairman of 
the Chicago chapter A. F. A. and 
superintendent, Burnside Steel 
Foundry Co., Chicago. 

A brief synopsis imposed by 
space limitations cannot do jus- 


tice to Mr. Gregory’s splendid 


presentation. Full text of the 
address with which he has fav- 
ored several foundry conferences 
during the past year appeared 
in two sections in the June and 
July, 1938, issues of The Foun- 
dry. Impromptu interpolations 
added greatly to the spoken pres- 
entation and the ready manner 
in which he answered a barrage 
of questions from the floor after- 
ward indicated a comprehensive 
knowledge of and _ familiarity 
with the subject. 





Central New York Chayater heing (6; tganized 


N January 10 some seven- 

teen members of the A. F. 
A. met in Syracuse to lay plans 
for the crganization of a chapter 
for that territory. The chapter, 
which it is planned to call Cen- 
tral New York Chapter, had been 
previously approved by a peti- 
tion to the Board of Directors. 
The conference group arranged 
for an organization meeting to 
be held February 10 at the Onon- 
dago Hotel, Syracuse, at which 
time the following list of names 
will be presented for election as 
officers and directors: 


Officers to Serve One Year 

Chairman: H. H. Judson, Foun- 
dry Supt., Goulds Pumps, Inc., 
Seneca Falls. 

Vice-Chairman: F. C. Wheeler, 
Owner, Kinman & Wheeler, 
Syracuse. 

Secretary: L. D. Wright, Foun- 
dry Supt., U.S. Radiator Corp., 
Geneva. 

Treasurer: I. L. Jones, Treas- 
urer, International Heater Co., 
Utica. 


Directors to Serve One Year 

Prof. A. C. Davis, College of En- 
gineering, Cornell University, 
Ithaca. 


L. E. Hall, Asst. Supt., Syracuse 
Chilled Plow Co., Syracuse. 


Directors to Serve Two Years 

Leo Lonergan, Morris Machine 
Works, Baldwinsville. 

G. M. Thrasher, Sales Rep., R. 
Lavin & Sons, Elmira. 


Directors to Serve Three Years 

E. J. Blair, Supt., Utica Radiator 
Corp., Utica. 

F. F. Shortsleeve, Sales Repre- 
sentative, Elmira. 


Plans for the meeting on Feb- 
ruary 10 were completed by se- 
curing as a speaker R. K. Glass, 
metallurgist, Republic Steel Co., 
Buffalo. Mr. Glass, as treasurer 
of the Buffalo Chapter, is well 
known to the group and is famil- 
iar with chapter organization 
work. His talk will be on “The 
Making and Application of Pig 
Iron.” The Association welcomes 
this newest chapter to its roll 
which now includes 16, extend- 
ing from Canada with its Ontario 
Chapter on the north, to Birming- 
ham on the south, and from the 
Metropolitan Philadelphia and 
New York-New Jersey Chapters 
on the east to the Northern and 
Southern California Chapters on 
the west. 
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Past- President Utley Talks on Fxee 
Enterprise Lefore Chicago Chayater 


LARGE group of Chicago 

Chapter members and guests 
were present the evening of 
Monday, January 9, at the Medi- 
nah Club to attend one of the 
most interesting meetings of the 
year. L. H. Rudesill, Griffin 
Wheel Co., and chapter chair- 
man, presided. Mr. Rudesill in- 
troduced to the members C. E. 
Hoyt, A.F.A. executive vice- 
president, who in turn intro- 
duced the speaker of the eve- 
ning, Stewart Wells Utley, pres- 
ident of the Detroit Steel Casting 
Co., and past-president of the 
A.F.A. 

The problem of free enter- 
prise was the keynote of Mr. 
Utley’s speech. In his talk he 
brought out the idea that rights 
and privileges handed down to 
us from former days, which have 
built the well being of the peo- 
ple of this country up to such 
heights should be maintained at 
all cost, and we should not let 
present modern, doubtful theo- 
ries affect our thinking. A nation 
with one-sixth of the population 
and land area of the world, with 
great mineral riches, and a 
grower of the majority of the 
agricultural crops, must be on 
the lookout for the “isms” of the 
day. 

Mr. Utley also went ahead to 
illustrate that wealth, although 
commonly thought of as in terms 
of dollars and cents, should be 
thought of as conversion of raw 
materials into finished products 
and encouragement must be 
given to management, capital and 
labor to produce this conversion, 
which is the wealth of a nation. 

The statistics the speaker pos- 
sessed to disprove the fact that 
only a few people in the United 
States had control of the wealth 
were interesting, and showed 
that 67.3 per cent of the money 
went into the pay envelopes and 
Salary checks of the workers. 
Mr. Utley concluded his speech 
by telling the chapter that the 
American people were the high- 
st paid, had the best standard 
of living, and had at their finger 
tips more modern conveniences 
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than any other country in the 
world today. Mr. Utley’s mate- 
rial was taken largely from his 
book, “The American System, 
Shall We Destroy It,” published 
by the Speaker-Hines Press, De- 
troit. 

In the opening moments of the 
meeting the various new mem- 
bers and guests were introduced 
by Chairman Rudesill. He also 
presented J. D. Burlie, Western 
Electric Co., Chicago, chairman 


of the chapter lecture course 
commitee, who read a list of the 
speakers, and topics to be dis- 
cussed, at the meetings starting 
January 16. 


John Abbot, Hickman, Wil- 
liams & Co., chairman of the 
entertainment committee, 
advised the members that the 
Annual Ladies’ Night Party had 
been postponed from February 
17 to March 17. A. W. Gregg, 
Whiting Corporation, Harvey, 
Ill., gave a brief outline of what 
the Junior Foundrymen organi- 
zation was doing and planning 
for the near future. 





Another Chayater Formed 
Michiana Joins the Roll 


HE fifteenth chapter of the 

Association, the Michiana, 
was organized at a meeting held 
at the Oliver Hotel, South Bend, 
Ind., on January 18, by a group 
of members from the northern 
Indiana-southern Michigan terri- 
tory. About one-hundred and 
fifty members and guest foundry- 
men were assembled when the 
meeting was called to order by 
the temporary chairman, Martin 
J. Lefler, general foundry super- 
intendent, Oliver Farm Equip- 
ment Co. South Bend. Mr. 
Lefler, in explaining the purpose 
of the meeting, stated that fol- 
lowing the previous meeting of 
the group on December 9, suf- 
ficient names had been secured 
to a petition for a chapter; that 
this had been transmitted to the 
A.F.A. board of directors. He 
then called upon R. E. Kennedy, 
secretary of the Association, 
who reported that the petition 
had been unanimously approved 
and that a committee had been 
appointed by the national office 
to bring in nominations for chap- 
ter officers and directors. The re- 
port of this committee was then 
called for by chairman Lefler. 


The report was presented by 
the committee chairman, Joseph 
Drain, superintendent of the 
gray iron foundry, Oliver Farm 
Equipment Co. Those nominated 
were: Chairman, M. J. Lefler, 
Oliver Farm Equipment Co., 


South Bend, Ind., Vice-Chair- 
man, B. J. Voll, Sibley Foundry 
& Machine’Co., South Bend, Ind., 
Secretary-Treasurer, L. L. An- 
drus, American Foundry Equip- 
ment Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


Directors: 

R. J. McSherry, Studebaker 
Corporation, South Bend, Ind. 

M. F. Doty, Clark Equipment 
Co., Buchanan, Mich. 

W. A. Bachman, New York Cen- 
tral Railroad Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

A. C. Arbogast, Northern Indi- 
and Brass Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

O. A. Pfaff, American Foundry 
Equipment Co.,Mishawaka, 
Ind. 

A. J. Rumely, LaPorte Foundry 
Co., LaPorte, Ind. 





M. J. Lefler 
Chairman, Michiana Chapter 





W. A. Schlosser, Argos Foundry 
Co., Plymouth, Ind. 

George E. Stoll, Bendix Aviation 
Corporation, South Bend, Ind. 

W. R. Gilmore, Superior Steel & 
Malleable Castings Co., Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich. 

H. Klouman, Michigan Products 
Corporation, Michigan City, 
Ind. 

Prof. E. G. Mahin, University of 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Mr. Lefler then called for fur- 
ther nominations from the floor. 
There being none, those placed 
in nomination by the committee 
were declared elected. The new 
officers and directors were then 
all introduced except Mr. Pfaff, 
who had been called away on a 
business trip to New York. The 
chapter starts off with an excel- 
lent set of officers and directors, 
representative of the various 
towns and types of foundries in 
the district. 

Following the election of offi- 
cers, Mr. Lefler assumed the 





R. J. McSherry 


W. A. Bachman 


chair as permanent chairman of 
the chapter, and introduced the 
speaker of the evening, H. W. 
Dietert, president, Harry W. 
Dietert Co., Detroit. Mr. Dietert, 
who is vice-president of the De- 
troit Chapter, is a member of the 
Association’s committee on 
Foundry Sand Research, and has 
been instrumental in the commit- 
tee developing methods of sand 
control and testing equipment. 
His talk outlined in a very prac- 
tical and interesting manner the 
problems involved in sand con- 
trol. Many questions were asked 
by those in attendance and the 
session continued till late in the 
evening. 


It was announced that the next 
meeting would be held February 
10, and that Marshall Post, presi- 
dent of the Association and vice- 
president, Birdsboro Steel Foun- 
dry and Machine Co., Birdsboro, 
Pa., would give an illustrated 
lecture on “Developments in Ce- 
ment Molding Process.” 





E. G. Mahin 


Three Directors Michiana Chapter 





Second Annual Wiseonsin Regional 
Conference, Milwaukee, February 16-17 10:30 AM—Group Discussions. 


HE Wisconsin Chapter, co- 

operating with the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, plans its sec- 
ond annual regional foundry 
conference to be held at the 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Thursday and Friday, February 
16 and 17. From the report on 
advance registration, it is esti- 
mated that applications will be 
received in excess of the 500 to 


6 


which the committee has had to 
limit the attendance. 

The conference will open at 
9:00 A. M. on the 16th, with a 
general meeting of all groups in 
the Crystal Ballroom of the ho- 
tel, with Dean Ellis Johnson of 
the University of Wisconsin ad- 
dressing the members and guests. 

The committee on arrange- 
ments has been under the joint 


chairmanship of Charles I. Wes- 
ley, Wesley Steel Treating Co., 


Milwaukee, representing the 
chapter, and Prof. E. R. Shorey, 
representing the University of 
Wisconsin. 


A tentative program, which is 
given below, has been submitted 
by the various sub-committees, 
these being Gray Iron under the 
direction of R. S. MacPherran, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.; Malle- 
able under the direction of Ed- 
ward Meyer, Chain Belt Co.; 
Steel under the direction of D. 
C. Zuege, Sivyer Steel Casting 
Co., and Non-Ferrous under the 
direction of Oscar Frohman, 
Ampco Metal Co., and B. D. 
Claffey, General Malleable Cor- 
poration and Werra Aluminum 
Corporation. 


The general sessions and 
events after the opening meet- 
ing are shown below: 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Thursday, February 16 


10:30 A.M. — Group Discussions — 
Gray Iron, Malleable, Steel 
and Non-Ferrous. 


12:00 Noon—Luncheon Meeting — 
Address by L. W. Rogers, Col- 
lege of City of New York, on 
“Flirting With New Patterns.” 


1:30 P.M. — Group Discussions — 
Gray Iron, Malleable, Steel 
and Non-Ferrous. 


3:30 P.M. — Joint Meeting — “Job 
Evaluation,” by Charles Pen- 
dock, LeRoi Co., and E. L. 
Roth, Motor Castings Co. 
Milwaukee. 


6:30 P.M.—Conference Dinner and 
February Meeting of the Wis- 
consin Chapter. Address by 
William Beard, Atlanta, Ga. 


Friday, February 17 


9:00 A.M.—Group Discussions — 
Gray Iron, Steel, Malleable 
and Non-Ferrous. 


12:00 Noon — Luncheon Meeting — 
Address by Dr. Lee Lawrence, 
University of Wisconsin, on 
the International Situation. 


1:30 P.M. — Joint Meeting — Ad- 
dress by M. J. Gregory, Fac- 
tory. Manager, Foundry Divi- 
sion, Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Peoria, and Chairman, Quad 
City Chapter, A.F.A. 


3:30 P.M.—Group Discussions — 
Gray Iron, Steel, Malleable 
and Non-Ferrous. 
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SY. eventh Annual AY outhern ‘Foundry 
C, onfetence, Lixmingham, “Feb. 23, 24, 25 


N ANNUAL regional conference which has 
A come to be known as the “Big Southern 
Foundry Meeting” is that sponsored by the Bir- 
mingham Chapter. On February 23 to 25, the sev- 
enth of these will be held at the Tutwiler Hotel, 
Birmingham, with a program which should come 
up to the high standards set in the past. A com- 
mittee appointed by Chapter Chairman C. B. 
Saunders, Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., has 
prepared the program shown below. 

All who have attended these meetings in the 
past have become acquainted with the excellent 
character of the programs, the interesting plant 
visitation and the splendid hospitality displayed 
by the chapter. This recognition has made the 
attendance, each year, successively greater, until 
last year, when a record attendance of over 600 
was secured. 

The chapter has issued a cordial invitation to all 
to attend. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
Hotel Tutwiler, Birmingham—February 23, 24, 25 


Thursday, February 23 


9:00 A.M. Registration. 
10:00 A.M. Technical Session. 

Presiding: W. E. Curran, Republic Steel Corp., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Blast Furnace Production of Foundry Pig Irons 
—By C. S. Lawson, General Supt., Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
12:30 P.M. Luncheon. 

Presiding: Karl Landgrebe, Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& R. R. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Guest Speaker: Marshall Post, President, American 
Foundrymen’s Association and Vice-President, 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co., Birds- 
boro, Pa. 


2:30 P.M. Technical Session. 
Presiding: §S. J. Price, Birmingham Stove & Range 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Causes and Effects of Pin Holes in Stove Plate 
Castings—By D. B. Noland, Supt., Gray & 
Dudley Mfg. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
4:00 P.M. Technical Session. 
Presiding: S. D. Moxley, American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Job Evaluation—By A. H. White, Chief Engr., 
a Pipe Fittings Co., Birmingham, 


Ala. 
4:00 P.M. Technical Session. 
Presiding: Dr. Jas. T. MacKenzie, American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Selection and Uses of Non-Ferrous Alloys—By 
J. W. Kelin, Federated Metals Div., Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
7:30 P.M. Entertainment. 
Presiding: Harry Mouat, Whiting Corp., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
Showing of Movies of University of Alabama, 
University of California Football Game. 


Friday, February 24 
9:00 A.M. Plant Visitation. 


2:00 P.M. Technical Session. 
Presiding: J. E. Reynolds, U. S. Pipe & Foundry 

Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Foundry Facings and Mold Washes—By E. J. 
Klumb, Chief Chemist, Hill & Griffith Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

3:00 P.M. Technical Session. 
Presiding: J. M. Franklin, Central Foundry Co., 

Holt, Ala. 

Gates and Risers—By Pat Dwyer, Engineering 
Editor, The Foundry, Cleveland, Ohio. 

7:00 P.M. Annual Conference Banquet. 
Presiding: C. B. Saunders, Chapter Chairman. 
Toastmaster: W. Carson Adams, Adams, Rowe & 

Norman, Birmingham, Ala. 

Guest Speaker: Charles White, Vice-Pres., Republic 

Steel Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Saturday, February 25 
Plant Visitation. 





Northern California Meeting 


Sees Steel Castings 


By Geo. L. Kennard,* San Francisco 


ning was E. C. Hummel, general 
manager, Utility Steel Foundry, 
Los Angeles. He gave a showing 
of special pictures of steel cast- 
ings, illustrating what could be 
done, with great advantage, by 


HE January 13 meeting of 

the Northern California 
Chapter was held at the Riviera, 
San Francisco, with chapter 
chairman, John D. Fenster- 
Macher, presiding. Some fifty 
members and guests were pres- 
tnt. In opening the meeting, the 
Chairman introduced Al. G. 
Zima, International Nickel Co., 
Los Angeles, who, as a director 
of the Southern California Chap- 
ter, presented greetings of his 
chapter. Chas. Hoehn, of the En- 


~~ 


*Secretary-Treasurer, Northern California 
Chapter, 
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terprise Foundry Co. and a di- 
rector of the A.F.A., spoke brief- 
ly on the Annual Convention of 
the Association to be held in 
Cincinnati in May. 

Dr. E. M. Parlett, Columbia 
Steel Co., gave a brief resume 
of the work done on silicosis. 
He then introduced A. Harry 
Field, an industrial insurance ex- 
pert, who reviewed several cases 
of silicosis that had been of out- 
standing importance in the state, 
and spoke on industrial insur- 
ance. 

The main speaker of the eve- 


the use of electric welding. This 
series of pictures had been con- 
tributed by the Steel Founders’ 
Society. They were followed 
with great interest by those pres- 
ent. 


Chairman Fenstermacher an- 
nounced the appointment of a 
Non-Ferrous Committee to con- 
sist of Fred A. Mainzer, P. W. 
Schumacher, Fred De Sanno, M. 
E. Greenhow, and Chris Jacob- 
sen. This committee is to have 
charge of the March meeting to 
be held March 10 at the Athens 
Club, Oakland. 
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HE Northern I]linois-South- 

ern Wisconsin Chapter at its 
meeting at Rockford, January 13, 
was fortunate in having as its 
speaker, M. A. Scott, Greenlee 
Foundry Co., Chicago, who re- 
viewed the paper which he is to 
give before the 1939 convention 
at Cincinnati. 

John Claussen, Greenlee Bros. 
& (Co., Rockford, as chapter 
chairman, presided at the meet- 
ing, which was held at the Hotel 
Nelson, with some 70 members 
and guests present. 

R. E. Kennedy, secretary of 
the A. F. A., was introduced and 
spoke briefly, outlining the Asso- 
ciation’s work as a national or- 
ganization. Several other out-of- 


Scott Discusses Riser-Hot Gand 
Theory Lefore Rockford Gathering 


town visitors were introduced. 


Mr. Scott in his presentation 
expounded the theory, developed 
in his plant, that by pouring 
from a gate into a riser and then 
directly to the casting, that the 
sand between the riser and cast- 
ing, becoming heated, helps the 
riser to remain liquid longer 
than the casting and by this 
means functions effectively in 
eliminating shrinkage. Follow- 
ing their theory, Mr. Scott’s 
foundry has been enabled to cut 
down on casting losses and 
greatly reduce the amount of 
metal in risers. This theory is 
described in the paper which is 
available to members as A. F. A. 
preprint 39-1. 





Cores and Poultry Mixed at Detroit 


By H. J. Deutsch,* Detroit 


P. ROBINSON, Werner 

e G. Smith Co., Cleveland, 
and chairman of the Northeast- 
ern Ohio Chapter, divided his 
talk before the January meeting 
of the Detroit Chapter in two 
sections. He first discussed core 
room control, stressing the va- 
riables in core practice, such as 
sand, binders, methods of mix- 
ing, baking and inspection. Vic 
Crosby of the Climax Molyb- 
denum Co. acted as discussion 
leader of this section and much 
valuable information was pre- 
sented on the experiences of dif- 
ferent foundries. The second 


*Aluminum Co. of America, and secretary, 
Detroit Chapter. 


section of Mr. Robinson’s talk 
was called the “Love Life of a 
Pullet,” and gave his experiences 
in operating a chicken farm in 
Michigan, showing many prob- 
lems in equipment and handling 
solved by the speaker’s knowl- 
edge of foundry practice. Pre- 
sented in “Robbie’s” own inimi- 
table entertaining manner, this 
was greatly enjoyed by all pres- 
ent. 

The meeting was held at the 
Fort Shelby Hotel. The next 
meeting was announced for Feb- 
ruary 16, with L. A. Danse of 
the Cadillac Motor Car Co., 
speaking on “Some Aspects of 
Cracked Castings.” 





Metropolitan NY.-N.G. Chayater Hears 
Judson Talk on Duyalex Cupola Process 


By T. J. Wood,* Passaic, N. J. 


HE Metropolitan New York- 

New Jersey Chapter held its 
January meeting on the 9th at 
Essex House, Newark, N. J. 
Chairman D. J. Reese presided 
and introduced the speaker, H. 
H. Judson, foundry superintend- 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co., and secre- 


tary, Metropolitan New York-New Jersey 
Chapter. 
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ent of Goulds Pumps, Inc., Sen- 
eca Falls, N. Y. Mr. Judson ad- 
dressed the chapter on “Foundry 
Practice.” 


In describing how they meet 
the exacting requirements for 
the heavy pressure pump bodies 
which are cast in his shop, Mr. 
Judson related that a series of 





tests had been made which finally 
developed into their now famous 
duplexing process, wherein the 
products of two different cupo- 
las are mixed in a definite ratio 
to yield the desired type of iron. 

By employing continuous tap- 
ping, low coke bed, rather high 
blast, dense coke and high steel 
content charges, the total carbon 
content of one component of the 
duplexed iron is only about 2.15 
per cent, and this mix is desig- 
nated as “hard iron.” A “soft 
iron” containing higher carbon 
and silicon contents is melted 
in another cupola and _ then 
mixed with the hard iron to yield 
a high test cast iron, which will 
show tensile values in excess of 
50,000 lb. per sq. in. in 2 in. to 4 
in. sections. Alloys are seldom 
used. 


Mr. Judson went on to de- 
scribe the various problems at- 
tending the use of this duplexed 
iron. Particularly interesting 
were his comments on the exud- 
ing effect occasionally noticed 
on large castings in which liquid 
metal would back up in the vents 
and risers; this condition he at- 
tributed to graphite formation in 
the iron while it was in the mold, 
since in no instance had he ever 
found such a casting to contain 
porous or defective areas. Mr. 
Judson’s talk was found ex- 
tremely interesting and instruc- 
tive. 

The speaker for the February 
6 meeting was announced as C. 
O. Thieme, H. Kramer & Co., 
Chicago, Illinois, and his subject 
—‘“Non-Ferrous Castings.” 





F. K. Vial Wins Award 


K. VIAL, vice-president 
e in charge of research, As- 
sociation of Manufacturers of 
Chilled Car Wheels, and the 
Griffin Wheel Co., Chicago, has 
been awarded first prize in the 
First Instrumentation Contest, 
sponsored by the Industrial In- 
strument Section of the Scien- 
tific Apparatus Makers of Amer- 
ica. The judging took place at 
New York City, December 6. 
Mr. Vial was awarded a first 
prize of $200 for an “Automatic 
CO, Compensator for Cupola 
Control.” 
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S%. Louis Heats About Use of X- Rays 


By J. W. Kelin,* St. Louis 


EE EVERETT, Key Com- 
pany, and vice-chairman of 

the St. Louis District Chapter, 
presided at the January 12 chap- 
ter meeting. A coffee talk was 
given by Clarence Case, a St. 
Louis attorney, who presented 
an interesting review of the 
wage and hours act and its legal 
aspects. Several chapter commit- 
tee reports were then presented; 
Webb Kammerer, chairman of 
the Program Committee, an- 
nouncing the February meeting 
as National Officers’ Night with 
President Post speaking. A 
membership report was given by 
R. Stifel, while C. R. Culling, 
chairman of the Apprentice 
Committee, called attention to 
the apprentice pattern making 
and molding contests to be held 
in connection with the annual 
convention at Cincinnati. Louis 
Desparois, chairman of the Rolla 
Conference Committee, an- 
*Federated Metals Division, American 


Smelting & Refining Co., and secretary-treas- 
urer, St. Louis Chapter. 


nounced that plans were already 
under way for a splendid pro- 
gram for the Annual Fall 
Conference to be held at the 
Missouri School of Mines and 
Metallurgy. 

The speaker of the evening, 
J. R. Hewitt of the American 


Manganese Steel Co., Chicago 
Heights, Iil., was introduced by 
A. F. Burtt of the same organi- 
zation. Mr. Hewitt presented 
some very interesting material 
on how his firm is using x-rays 
in development work in better- 
ing casting qualities. The speak- 
er presented radiographs illus- 
trating how the x-ray had been 
used in examining castings in 
his plant. 





Fred Walls Presents “Foundry 
Trends Lefore Guad City Chapter 


By J. Morgan Johnson,* Moline, Ill. 


HE regular January meeting 

of the Quad City Chapter 
was held on the 16th at the Le 
Claire Hotel, Moline, Ill. An 
unusually large turnout of 
about 125 members and guests 
were present when Chapter 
Chairman M. J. Gregory, factory 
manager, Foundry Division, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 


*Tri-City Manufacturers’ Association, and 
secretary-treasurer, Quad-City Chapter. 


introduced the coffee talk speak- 
er, Jean Pope, of Moline. Mr. 
Pope told of outdoor experiences 
in the field of sports, supple- 
menting an account of a recent 
fishing trip in the Rockies with 
colored movies of the events. 
The main speaker of the 
evening, Fred J. Walls, Inter- 
national Nickel Co., Detroit, 
discussed “Significant Trends in 
(Continued on page 11) 





February 6 
Metropolitan New York-New Jersey 
Essex House, Newark, N. J. 
C. O. THremMe—‘Non-Ferrous 
Castings” 

+ 


Buffalo 
Emit Pirer—“Coordination and Engi- 
neering of Pattern Design” 


+ + 
February 9, 10, 11! 


Northern California 
Hotel Del Monte, Fresno 


15th Annual Conference of Iron, Steel 
and Allied Industries of California, 
State Chamber of Commerce 


+ + 


February 9 
Northeastern Ohio 


Guild Hall, Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Cleveland 


Equipment Night 
+ 
St. Louis 
York Hotel 


MarsHALL Post—“Cement Molding 
Process” 
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February Chayater Meetings 


February 10 
Michiana 
Hotel Oliver, South Bend, Ind. 
MarsHALL Post—‘Cement Molding 
Process” 


-o 


Central New York 
Onondago Hotel, Syracuse 
Chapter Organization 
R. K. Giass—‘The Making and Ap- 
plication of Pig Iron” 
+ 
Metropolitan Philadelphia 
Engineers’ Club 
“Symposium on Sand” 


+ + 


February 13 
Chicago 
Medinah Club 
MarsHALL Post—“Cement Molding 
Process” 


+ + 
February 14 


Northern Illinois-Southern Wisconsin 
Rockford, III. 


P. A. PAuLson, Discussion Leader of 
Round Table—“Gates and Risers” 


February 16 


Detroit 
Fort Shelby Hotel 
A. Danse—“‘Some Aspects of 
Cracked Castings” 


Southern California 
Los Angeles 
Joint Meeting With A. S. M. 
+ + 
February 16-17 
Wisconsin 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 
Second Annual Conference, 
University of Wisconsin Co-operating 
+ + 
February 20 


Ontario 
Carl-Rite Hotel, Hamilton, Ont. 
C. E. Bates—“‘Refractories for 
the Foundry” 
+ 


Quad City 
Hotel Armstrong, Rock Island 
F. F. VauGHAN—“Heat Treatment of 
Cast Iron and Steel” 
Joint Meeting With A. S. M. 
+ + 


February 23-25 
Birmingham 
Hotel Tutwiler 
Seventh Annual Southern Foundry 
Conference 
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Conversion from Limited Firm to Company Mem- 
' bership: 


Century Electric Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
(George S. Haley, Gen’] Mgr.) 

The H. B. Smith Co., Inc., Westfield, Mass. 
(F. A. Ferguson, Foundry Supt.) 

Straight Line Foundry & Machine Corp., Syr- 
acuse, N. Y. (W. H. Thomas, President). 


Company Members 


Andes Range & Furnace Corp., Geneva, N. Y. (J. 
W. Barker, President). 

Buckeye Products Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Charles Wise, Secretary). 

Clover Foundry Co., Muskegon, Mich. (C. M. Clo- 
ver, Sec’y-Treas.). 

Crane Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y. (C. P. 
Powel, Manager). 

Peru Foundry Company, Peru, Ind. (A. F. Fries, 
Vice-President). 

F. E. Schundler & Co., Inc., Joliet, Ill. (A. C. Beh- 
rendsen). 

Sibley Machine & Foundry Corp., South Bend, 
Ind. (Bernard J. Voll, Pres.). 

Utica Radiator Corporation, Utica, N. Y. (E. J. 
Bair, Superintendent. 


Personal Members 


Raymond C. Aldrich, Foreman, The H. B. Smith 
Co., Westfield, Mass. 

Edward I. Andersen, Works Mgr., Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Attica, N. Y. 

John R. Baush, Sales, Dodge Steel Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

George M. Berry, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
i 

N. H. Boardman, Elmira Foundry Company, 
Elmira, N. Y. 

A. S. Breithaupt, Sales Mgr., Dodge Steel Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Harry Burgin, President, Bridesburg Foundry 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lawrence J. Burns, Foreman, Goulds Pumps Inc., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Howard C. Cottier, Instructor in Mechanical Engi- 
neering, University of Wyoming, Laramie. 
Orville B. Cross, Coremaker, Century Foundry, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

J. Frank Curry, A B C Coal & Coke Co. (Ala- 
bama By-Products Co.), Birmingham, Ala. 
Lloyd E. Davis, Sales, Republic Coal & Coke 

Company, Chicago, III. 
H. R. Dichtenmueller, Sales Engineer, The J. B. 
Beaird Corp., Shreveport, La. 
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Huntington Park, Calif. 


Lloyd C. Farquhar, Asst. Works Mgr., American 
Steel Foundries, Granite City, Il. 

John Fellman, American Air Filter Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Chas. E. Findley, Repr., A. P. Green Fire Brick 
Co., Huntington Park, Calif. 

Rudolph Flora, Metallurgist, Clover Foundry Co., 
Muskegon, Mich. 

A. H. Freeman, Mech. Engr., American Foundry 
Equipment Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

Ernest L. Gabler, Foundry Supt., Hansell Elcock 
Co., Chicago, III. 

L. E. Greer, Supt., Thomas Foundries, Inc., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Fred Grotts, Vice-President, Chicago Steel Foun- 
dry, Chicago, III. 

M. F. Hollenbeck, Metallurgist, The Kennedy 
Valve Mfg. Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

H. J. Hoy, Foreman Brass Foundry, The Kennedy 
Valve Mfg. Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

W. L. Hutchison, Plant Supt., The Wabi Iron 
Works, Limited, New Liskeard, Ont. 

William H. Klopfer, Andes Range & Furnace 
Corp., Geneva, N. Y. 

John H. MacFarland, Foreman, The H. B. Smith 
Co., Westfield, Mass. 

R. W. Mattison, Mattison Machine Works, Rock- 
ford, Ill. 

J. McKay-Clements, President, The Wabi Iron 
Works, Limited, New Liskeard, Ont. 

J. H. Miller, Supt., Josam Products Foundry Co., 
Michigan City, Ind. 

Robert V. Osborne, Gen’l Practice Apprentice, 
Carnegie-I1l. Steel (South Works), Chicago. 

David C. Park, President, Smith & Caffrey Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Frank W. Pedrotty, Mech. Engr., American Foun- 
dry Equipment Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

Otto E. Pfaff, Vice-President, American Foundry 
Equipment Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

Wilbur Priester, Foundry Supt., Straight Line 
Fdry. & Mach. Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Rudolph Quattropani, Foreman, The Plainville 
Casting Co., Plainville, Conn. 

A. R. Rhodes, Salesman, Debevoise-Anderson Co., 
Inc., Newark, N. J. 

F. J. Roberts, Supt. Plant No. 1, The Kennedy 
Valve Mfg. Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

J. R. Row, The Elmira Foundry Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

Dominic San Pietro, Core Room Foreman, Goulds 
Pumps Inc., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Fred Shalansky, Andes Range & Furnace Co., 
Geneva, N. Y. 
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Paul Skirha, Jr., Foreman, Crane Co., Chicago, IIl. 

S. C. Smith, Asst. Metallurgist, The Kennedy 

_ Valve Mfg. Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

Eugene M. Stein, Metallurgist, Deere & Co., 
Moline, II. 

Clark Stewart, 4034 Deal Street, East Chicago, Ind. 

C. E. Stull, Foreman, Sivyer Steel Casting Co., 
Chicago, II]. 

C. F. Unold, Foreman, Gray Iron Fdry., The Ken- 
nedy Valve Mfg. Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

Chester H. J. Walcher, Shop Supt., American Steel 
Foundries, Granite City, IIl. 


W. F. Ward, Supt. Plant No. 2, The Kennedy 
Valve Mfg. Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

Henry F. Wardwell, Jr., Burnside Steel Foundry 
Co., Chicago. 

Joe Wild, Supt., Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Harold K. Work, Manager of Research and Devel- 
opment, Jones & Laughlin Research Labora- 
tory, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

G. H. Zirker, Metallurgical Engineer, Chicago. 

G. E. Zorini, Sales, N. Ransohoff, Inc., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 





O- ppicers and Directors Nominated 


HE Association’s Nominating Committee met 

in Chicago on January 18 to select candidates 
for officers and directors to take office following 
the Cincinnati Convention. The Nominating Com- 
mittee, composed of three past-presidents and four 
elected members, was: 


Chairman: Past-President Frank J. Lanahan, Fort 
Pitt Malleable Iron Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Past-President James L. Wick, Jr., Falcon 
Bronze Co., Youngstown, O., 


Past-President Hyman Bornstein, Deere & Co., 
Moline, IIl., 


A. L. Boegehold, General Motors Research Lab- 
oratory, Detroit, Mich., 


L. H. Rudesill, Griffin Wheel Co., Chicago, IIl., 
Sam Tour, Lucius Pitkin, Inc., New York, N. Y., 


Walton L. Woody, National Malleable & Steel 
Casting Co., Sharon, Pa. 


This committee placed in nomination the 
following: 


For President, to serve one year: H. S. Washburn, 
Vice-President, A.F.A. and president, Plain- 
ville Casting Co., Plainville, Conn. 


For Vice-President, to serve one year: L. N. 
Shannon, Director of A.F.A. and vice-president, 
Stockham Pipe Fittings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


For Directors, to serve three years: 
Marshall Post, President A.F.A., and vice-presi- 
dent, Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Co., Birdsboro, Pa., 
W. B. Coleman, Secretary, Metropolitan Phila- 
delphia Chapter, A.F.A., and president, 
W. B. Coleman Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 

C. R. Culling, vice-president, Carondelet Foun- 

dry Co., St. Louis, Mo., 

Fred J. Walls, metallurgical engineer, Inter- 

national Nickel Co., Detroit, Mich., 

Otto A. Pfaff, vice-president, American Foundry 

Equipment Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

These nominations are being presented to the 
members in accordance with the provisions of the 
By-Laws. The By-Laws further state (Article IX, 
Section 5): “After the report of the Nominating 
Committee has been published, and at any time 
thirty days prior to the date of the Annual Busi- 
ness Meeting, additional nominations may be made 
by petition filed with the Secretary and signed by 
35 members in good standing.” Article X, Section 1 
of the By-Laws reads: “Should no other candi- 
dates for officers and directors be nominated in 
the manner provided in Article IX, Section 5, 
nominations shall be closed and the Secretary 
shall, at the Annual Business Meeting, cast the 
unanimous ballot of all members for the election 
of the candidates named in the report of the 
Nominating Committee.” 





Fred Walls Saeaks 
Lefore Guad City Chayater 


(Continued from page 9) 


the Foundry Industry.” He de- 
scribed the distribution of foun- 
dries in the country, presenting 
data from a survey made as to 
the number and location, show- 
ing how they are becoming de- 
centralized. Various trends were 
listed in regard to operations 
Such as gating, heat treatment, 
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cupola practice, use of electric 
furnaces, reporting analyses and 
methods of making analyses. 
Equipment improvements and 
advances were discussed, show- 
ing the trend to more mechan- 
ically operated foundries, and 
the use of permanent molds. The 
talk was illustrated with an 
excellent series of slides and 
many questions of both a practi- 
cal and technical nature were 
asked by the group members. 


Flppren tice Contests 


The Apprentice Training 
Committee announces it is now 
ready to provide material for the 
1939 pattern making competi- 
tion. 

Molding competition material 
will be available early in Feb- 
ruary. 

For information write the Sec- 
retary, American Foundrymen’s 
Association, 222 W. Adams St., 
Chicago. 
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Traditional Flpparen ticeshija ina NewS. etting 


By C. J. Freund,* Detroit, Mich. 


a 2 HE old order changeth.” 
If that old quotation 
from somewhere was ever true, 
it is true today, and if it true 
anywhere in the world, it is true 
in our industries, and the foun- 
dry industry is no exception. 

Every speaker, every writer, 
lecturer and teacher who has 
anything to do with the foundry 
industry forever reminds us that 
we are doing things differently 
than we did twenty or thirty 
years ago, and warns us that we 
need new viewpoints and a new 
approach to our jobs. 


The modern foundryman must 
do some things differently than 
he used to, many things; but it 
does not follow that he has to do 
everything differently. He must 
beware of fallacy. 


For instance, the modern foun- 
dryman takes a walk through his 
shop. He looks over his molding 
and coremaking machines, his 
automatic conveyors, his sand 
conditioning machines and his 
continuous shakeout and clean- 
ing apparatus. Nowhere does he 
see an old fashioned molder lean- 
ing over a drag flask, carefully 
finishing the interior. 


The foundryman is likely to 
jump to the conclusion that he 
needs no more of the old fash- 
ioned, all around artisan because 
he sees none at work in actual 
production. 

And the foundryman is likely 
to be supported in that opinion 
by certain economists and socio- 
logists who complete a superfi- 
cial investigation or survey of 
the foundry industry and then 
learnedly announce that “the 
skilled, all around mechanic has 
completely disappeared from the 





*Dean, College of Engineering, University 
of Detroit, and member A.F.A. Committee on 
Apprentice Training. 
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American foundry in the last fif- 
teen years.” 

If the modern foundryman, 
with the sociologist looking over 
his shoulder, will carefully ex- 
amine the names of the men in 
his organization, and study their 
careers and experience, he will 
very probably discover that the 
great majority of his key men, 
those around whom his whole 
shop operates, are just the sort 
of old fashioned, all around ar- 
tisans he thought he could get 
along without. 

And if the foundryman and 
the sociologist have any doubts 
in the matter, let them dismiss 
everybody from the shop for two 


‘months except the unskilled ma- 


chine operators and the common 
laborers, and see what will hap- 
pen to production, and to the 
foundry! They will soon find 
out that they have to have old 


fashioned, trained foundry 
craftsmen at least in supervisory 
positions. 


And since craftsmen do not 
happen by chance any more than 
physicians or lawyers happen by 
chance, it appears that the foun- 


dry industry still needs foundry 
apprenticeships, just as the med- 
ical and legal professions need 
their schools. 


There is probably no industry 
which is so completely mechan- 
ized as the automobile industry, 
and in which skilled mechanics 
could be dispensed with, if 
mechanization meant the elimi- 
nation of the artisan. But there 
is nothing which a young man 
will find as useful in the auto- 
mobile industry as a trade or 
craft. 


William S. Knudsen, Presi- 
dent of General Motors, should 
know a thing or two about man- 
ufacturing. Not so long ago he 
said: “The best possible start 
which a young man can have in 
the .automobile industry is a 
craft, skill as a machinist for in- 
stance, or in molding. No 
amount of education or knowl- 
edge can fail to be of value and 
if the boy can get a college edu- 
cation, so much the better. But 
the craft is practically indispen- 
sable, in spite of an occasional 
man who has been successful in 
the industry without it.” 

Apparently the old fashioned 
trades are at the bottom of the 
automobile industry; and surely 
of the foundry industry, too. 





Apprenticeship Under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act 


NEWS release from the 

Federal Committee on Ap- 
prenticeship of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor contains in- 
formation of especial interest to 
those foundry executives em- 
ploying apprentices. 

The Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship met on Septem- 
ber 16, 1938, to consider the 
effect upon apprenticeship of the 


Fair Labor Standards Act, and 
to assist in the formulation of 
policies relating to apprentice- 
ship under the Act. The Wage- 
Hour Administrator was repre- 
sented at the meeting. It was 
recommended that all applica- 
tions for apprenticeship certifi- 
cates under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act should be issued 
on the basis of their conformity 
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with the minimum standards of 
the Federal Committee on Ap- 
prenticeship. 


The Federal Committee broad- 
ened the definition of an ap- 
prentice to allow for his inden- 
ture, under certain conditions, to 
“an association of employers or 
employees acting as the employ- 
er’s agent...” 


Administrator of Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act Establishes Procedures for 
Employment of Apprentices 


Regulations applicable to the 
employment of apprentices at 
wages lower than the minimum 
rates established in section 6 of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act 
have been issued (as Part 521) by 
the Administrator. 


The Wage and Hour Division 
furnishes forms to be used in 
applying to the Administrator 
for special certificates of excep- 
tion permitting the employment 
of apprentices at rates lower 
than the applicable minimum 
wage under the Act. 


Such special certificates are 
issued only where there is a writ- 
ten agreement of apprenticeship 
between the employer (or an au- 
thorized agent of the employer) 
and the apprentice, providing for 
not less than 4,000 hours of rea- 
sonably continuous employment 
for the apprentice, for his par- 
ticipation in an approved sched- 
ule of work experience through 
employment and for at least 144 
hours per year of related school 
instruction. 


This apprenticeship agreement 
must be approved by a State Ap- 
prenticeship Council, or other 
recognized authority of the 
State; where no such agency ex- 
ists, three copies of the filled-in 
agreement, two copies of which 
will be returned, shall be sent for 
approval directly to the Federal 
Committee, together with the 
application forms, signed by 
both employer and apprentice. 
Where an apprenticeship agree- 
ment has been approved by a 
State Apprenticeship Council, or 
Other recognized authority of 
the State, the application forms 
for special certificates shall be 
Signed by both employer and 
apprentice, and shall be for- 
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warded to the Administrator of 
the Wage and Hour Division, 
together with the apprenticeship 
agreement or an authenticated 
copy of such agreement. 


A special certificate authoriz- 
ing the employment of the 
named apprentice at the rate 
specified in the agreement may 
be issued by the Administrator 
upon receipt of the application 
referred to above; provided, 
however, that the Administrator 
is satisfied that the application 
and agreement comply with the 
foregoing requirements; and 
provided that not less than 4,000 
hours of reasonably continuous 
employment are shown to be re- 
quired for preparing a worker 
for the skilled occupation in 
question. 


This certificate shall be issued 
in triplicate, one copy to the 
apprentice, one copy to the em- 
ployer (who shall keep the same 
on file with his employment rec- 
ord), and one copy retained in 


the files of the Wage and Hour 
Division, Department of Labor. 


Temporary Apprenticeship 
Exemptions 


To prevent difficulties arising 
under existing apprenticeship 
agreements, calling for less than 
the minimum rate, Administrator 
Andrews has issued a supple- 
mental regulation (Section 521.9) 
authorizing the continuance of 
such agreements; provided the 
employee is an apprentice as de- 
fined in the Regulations (Part 
521); provided that he is cov- 
ered by a written apprenticeship 
agreement approved in accord- 
ance with the procedure set up 
in Section 521.1; and provided he 
is paid at a rate not less than 
that specified in the agreement. 


Formal application for special 
certificates to replace temporary 
exemptions must be made as 
soon as possible in accordance 
with the procedure set forth in 
Part 521. 
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Transactions por 1938 Qvailable in 
Round Volume Form 


RANSACTIONS bound Volume 46, containing papers 
and committee reports of the 1938 Cleveland convention 
is now off the press and is being mailed to those whose orders 


The attention of members is called to the request or order 
form which was recently mailed for the convenience of mem- 
bers in securing their copy of this volume. While many have 
sent in their orders, quite a few firm members, entitled to a 
volume gratis, have neglected to send their order in. 


This volume contains what is generally acknowledged 
to be the most valuable collection of papers on foundry prac- 
tice, new research developments and control methods ever 
Containing 948 pages, with a 
table of contents, a cross index reference to various subjects 
and an author’s index, it is a most important reference work 
for anyone in the foundry industry. 


A limited supply of four other volumes is also available 
and members are urged to start their library of Transactions 
with these books which are full of the best and latest data 


*Copy of Volume 46, gratis to company members on request. 


Price To 
to Members. Non-Members. 
$3.00 $15.00 
3.00 10.00 
2.00 6.00 
2.00 6.00 
2.00 6.00 


















“SY, toya Leaks” by Correct Installation 
of Product 


By E. C. Petrie, Chicago 


Mr. Petrie is engineer in charge of de- 
sign, materials and specifications of the De- 
sign and Development Department, Crane 
Co., Chicago. For the past twelve years 
Mr. Petrie’s experience has been devoted to 
engineering fundamentals of design and the 
preparation of technical literature, includ- 
ing studies of fluid flow, pipe bends, flanged 
joints, etc., on which he has written ex- 
tensively. 


SERIOUS problem in the power piping in- 

dustry is that of preventing leakage which 
may occur in valves and pipe joints. Some of 
these leaks may be visible and some not—the in- 
crease, however, in the fuel bill is affected by both. 
The visible leak is one which is generally repaired 
immediately, but the one which is not so readily 
discernible is often not located until considerable 
wire-drawing or cutting has taken place. This 
necessitates the installation of a new part to re- 
place the defective one, which may run into an 
expense which would have been negligible had 
the leak been discovered earlier. 


As a general rule, leaks which occur in pipe 
lines are due to one or several of the following: 
(1) Misapplication of product, (2) Faulty or in- 
correct installation, and (3) Careless or infrequent 
inspection. Each one of these factors may con- 
tribute to early leakage at valve seats, pipe threads 
or flange joints, stuffing boxes, etc. 


For the convenience of the engineer who 
wishes to follow a guide covering the proper selec- 
tion and installation of various products, a brief 
discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of 
various applications is given. 

In order to segregate the component parts of 
the system, each will be considered separately 
under the following headings: Valves, stuffing 
boxes, thread joints, and flange joints. 


Valves 


Leakage between the seat and disc of a valve 
is one of the invisible leaks mentioned heretofore 
which can do a great deal of damage before it is 
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noticed. A slight leak of steam causes an erosive 
effect on both seat and disc which may wire-draw 
or cut the parts to such extent that they will have 
to be replaced. It is very important, therefore, that 
the seating materials which are in a valve must 
resist this wire-drawing. If a valve is operating 
under conditions where it is throttled to control 
flow, the effect on the seat and disc is the same as 
if the leakage were taking place. 


Another factor which must be considered in 
the design and use of a valve is the resistance of 
the seat and disc material to “scoring” or “galling” 
due to the introduction of foreign particles be- 
tween the seat and disc, or the knitting effect of 
the two metals sliding in contact with each other. 
A slight scratch or rub on the seating surface may 
be sufficient to cause leakage. 


Selection and Application 


Several suggestions concerning the proper se- 
lection and application of valves are tabulated 
below: 

(1) A globe valve having a plug type disc 
and seat is recommended for throttling service. 
The plug type disc and seat produces a valve hav- 
ing the best resistance to wire-drawing or galling, 
and also gives a uniformly graduated increase in 
flow for each successive turn of the handwheel 
which is very important where close control is 
necessary. A gate valve is not recommended for 
throttling service. 


(2) A solid wedge gate valve is recommended 
in preference to a double disc where temperature 
variations of any consequence are encountered. 


(3) The seat and disc materials must offer 
resistance to galling and wire-drawing and should 
not be attacked by the fluid being transported. 

The question of the hardness of seat and disc 
materials in globe valves has been discussed re- 
cently to quite an extent. From all laws of fric- 
tion, as a general rule, dissimilar materials of a 
different hardness present the least amount of 
friction and galling when rubbed together. Many 
engineers prefer a hardness difference between 
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the seat and disc of approximately 50 points on the 
Brinell scale. 


The plug type disc offers a distinct advantage 
over other types of globe valve discs with refer- 
ence to indentation resulting from particles being 
trapped in the valve, as it has a very wide seating 
surface which can be indented in spots without 
grooving the entire width of bearing. When the 
narrower type of seat and disc construction is 
used, even small particles may cause leakage due 
to the fact that the full width of seat is cut. 


(4) When the safety of a piece of equipment 
does not depend upon the closure of a globe valve 
if failure should occur in the stem or stem and 
disc connection, it is recommended that the pres- 
sure when temperature of any consequence is pres- 
ent, be on top of the disc. In this manner, the 
stem will always be subjected to the fluid tempera- 
ture and will not contract and have a tendency to 
cause leakage at the seat. 


(5) When valves are installed in a pipe line, 
the line strains due to expansion and cold spring- 
ing should be kept at a minimum so as not to apply 
a spreading action to the valve body which might 
cause leakage. 


Stuffing Boxes 


One of the most chronic cases of leakage is 
that which occurs at the stuffing boxes of valves, 
pumps, etc. 


Every installation has its own problems as far 
as stuffing box packing is concerned, and it is more 
a matter of frequent inspection to eliminate leak- 
age at stuffing boxes than proper or improper 
installation. 


Manufacturers of packing are more than will- 
ing to suggest various types of packing which are 
suitable for the service conditions under which 
they are to be used. 


Threaded Pipe Joints 


A threaded pipe connection is one of the most 
universal means used in joining pipes to valves 
and fittings. In order to make up a threaded joint 
properly to assure a tight and strong connection, 
it is essential that smooth and correctly machined 
threads are present on both the male and female 
ends. When a threaded joint is made up, the metal 
to metal contact of the threads is the most important 
factor in obtaining a joint which will be tight. 
Some form of lubricant should always be used in 
assembling a threaded joint to reduce the friction 
caused by the metal to metal contact, thereby 
permitting a higher thread contact load than would 
be obtained if no lubricant were used. 

If the joint is not to be taken apart after as- 
sembly, it is good practice to use a lubricating 
compound which will harden to some extent after 
the joint is made up. 

Often times, however, it is necessary to un- 
Screw the pipe connection after it has been in serv- 
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ice for sometime. Unless the proper lubricant has 
been used in making up the joint, it will be found 
that in many instances it will be impossible to re- 
move the pipe due to thread tearing or galling. For 
medium temperature conditions a mixture of 
graphite and 600 W. oil has been used successfully, 
while, for high temperatures, lubricants especially 
compounded for this service should be used. These 
lubricants are available on the market and can be 
purchased. 


Flange Joints 


Leakage in flange joints under medium pres- 
sure and temperature conditions is not generally 
encountered if the bolts have been pulled up uni- 
formly and the bolt load applied is sufficient to 
compress the gasket material. The correct amount 
of gasket compression is a function of the gasket 
material, the internal pressure, the type of finish 
on the faces of the flange and other factors. Many 
investigations have been made to determine the 
gasket compression required to maintain a tight 
joint—however, the solution to this problem is 
very difficult and no definite recommendations 
have as yet been made. 


Some outstanding conclusions based upon ex- 
perience and laboratory results have been arrived 
at and are presented below. 


(1) As a general rule, brass flange joints 
should be equipped with full face gaskets extend- 
ing to the outer edge of the flange with holes cut 
in the gasket for the bolts. This recommendation 
is based upon the fact that brass flanges are very 
flexible and dish considerably if ring gaskets are 
used. Due to the low pressures generally used on 
brass material, it has been ascertained that the full 
face gasket gives sufficient gasket compression to 
maintain tight joints. 


(2) It is recommended where asbestos or 
similar type gaskets are used that the faces of the 
flanges used on medium and high pressures be ser- 
rated to prevent the gasket from blowing out. 


(3) It is recommended that flanges with 
smooth faces be used where steel, iron or copper 
gaskets are to be installed. Experience has indicated 
that the best results have been obtained as far as 
tight joints are concerned when there are no 
grooves or imperfections in the flange surfaces. 


Supervision and Inspection 


Even if the recommendations given in this 
paper are complied with, proper supervision and 
frequent inspection should be maintained. There 
is no such thing as an absolute guarantee against 
leaky joints, and it is only by combining previous 
experience with rigid control that these leaks can 
be kept at a minimum. 


One thing which should be foremost in the 
mind of the operating engineer is that where leak- 
age is noted, repairs should be made immediately 
in order to keep repair costs as low as possible. 
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_ Note: The following refer- 
ences to articles dealing with the 
many phases of the foundry in- 
dustry, have been prepared by 
the staff of American Foundry- 
man, from current technical and 
trade publications. 


When copies of the complete 
articles are desired, the Associa- 
tion will be pleased to furnish 
the address of the publication, or 
photostat copies may be obtained 
by ordering through Engineer- 
ing Societies Library, 29 W. 39th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 





Alloys 


ALUMINUM. See Non-Ferrous. 


Cast Iron 


DESULPHURIZING. “Treating Cast Iron,’ 
by T. L. Joseph, F. W. Scott and M. Ten- 
enbaum, Metals and Alloys, vol. 9, no. 12, 
Dec. 1938, pp. 329-335. This is the third 
of a series of articles giving the results 
of certain researches on cast iron, carried 
out at the University of Minnesota. There 
is particular interest attached to this ar- 
ticle because of its discussion of the 
method of adding caustic soda to cast iron 
to lower the sulphur, and of some of the 
effects. The authors state that the trans- 
verse strength of cast iron was increased 
by the addition of caustic soda. Al- 
though the graphite fakes showed a ten- 
dency to be thinner and less blocky after 
the treatment, the increase of strength is 
largely attributed to the removability of 
sulphur. (C. I.) 


Hicu Duty. “High Duty Cast Iron for 
General Engineering Purposes,’ Foundry 
Trade Journal, vol. 59, no. 1168, Dec. 22, 
1938, pp. 459-462. This report which was 
presented at a meeting of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers on Dec. 16, is 
from a Committee of the Institution. In 
1936 an Exploratory Committee was ap- 
pointed and as a result of their work the 
Institution formed a Research Committee 
to make a systematic and co-ordinate ex- 
ploration of the properties and perform- 
ance of high-duty cast irons with special 
reference to their development and _ use 
for general engineering purposes. The re- 
port is divided into three parts. Part I 
printed here deals with recent develop- 
ments. Part II deals with tests on com- 
mercial materials, and Part III with ex- 
perimental work on plain cast iron. (C. I.) 


Mo.yspENUM. “Produces High Strength 
Iron,’ by G. A. Timmons, V. A. Crosby 
and A. J. Herzig, The Foundry, vol. 66, 
no. 12, Dec. 1938, pp. 28-30, 75. This is 
the first part of an article relating to an 
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investigation conducted by the authors on 
the effect of Molybdenum on super Cast 
Iron. The concluding part will appear in 
the next issue. 


Commercial production of cast iron in 
excess of 50,000 Ibs. per sq. in. has been 
perhaps the most newsworthy achievement 
of the foundry industry in recent years. 
Foundries have looked upon these High 
Strength Cast Irons as a means of broad- 
ening the market for their product. 

There are three considerations which 
must be taken into account when it is 
desired to develop a Cast Iron with 
strength in excess of 60,000 Ibs. per sq. in. 


(1) Adjustment of the C-Si ratio to 
produce an iron containing low graphite 
carbon without producing finite or carbide. 


(2) Employment _of late additions of 
graphitizers to control graphite distribu- 
tion, flake size and shape. 


(3) Introduction of alloys to (a) fur- 
ther assist in balancing the Iron, (b) 
strengthen the matrix through solid solu- 
tion effect, and (c) control the rate of the 
transformation reaction. (C. I.) 


Castings 

CLEANING. “An Investigation Into the 
Use of Metallic Abrasives,’ by J. E. Hurst 
and W. Todd, Foundry Trade Journal, 
vol. 59, no. 1163, Dec. 1, 1938, pp. 408- 
412. This paper was presented at the 
annual conference of the Institute of Vitre- 
ous Enamellers in London. It is of impor- 
tance to practical foundrymen. There is 
little or no published data on the behavior 
of metallic abrasives. Therefore, this pa- 
per should be of interest to both enamel- 
lers and producers of castings. The ex- 
periment was carried out in a 6’x6’x8’ 
room, and using an air pressure of 60 Ibs. 
per sq. in. from a 5/16 in. nozzle. The 
material to be enameled was blasted and 
every hour the grit examined for sieve 
number. Also the total weight of castings 
and rejects were recorded. 


From this and other information the 
authors were able to determine the length 
of the grit and the reason for its failure. 
The authors list the data and microphotos 
and these give a very graphic picture of 
what occurs during the cleaning of cast- 
ings. One of their conclusions was that 
round shot produces a completely different 
surface from grit. This surface is best 
described as a “peened” surface and is 
invariably associated with defects in the 
finished enameled surface. These defects 
are “black specks” and “boiling.” (C.) 


Ferrous Merats. “Foundry Metals,” 
by F. A. Lorenz, Jr., A. C. Denison, E. 
Touceda and J. H. Lansing, Mechanical 
Engineering, vol. 60, no. 12, Dec. 1938, pp. 
943-948. This article is an abstract of 
three papers by the above authors and 
which were read at the meeting in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., May 10 to 12, 1938. The first 


-paper deals with steel. The author states 


that steel castings and welding are com- 
plementary and a thorough understanding 
of each should be had by all engineers. 








The second paper on high strength gray 
iron discusses the advantages that modern 
high-strength gray irons have to offer the 
engineer. 

The third paper deals with malleable 
iron and its advantages over other mate- 
rials. A comparison of the original and 
present specifications is given and dis- 
cussed. (C.) 


Low Carson. “Shop Problems in Low 
Carbon Iron,” by A. P. Lee, The Foundry, 
vol. 66, no. 12, Dec. 1938, pp. 26, 27, 72. 
This is the first part of a paper presented 
before a meeting of the Connecticut Foun- 
drymen’s Association. Foundrymen in re- 
cent years have been concentrating on 
production of better irons; irons of lower 
carbon content, and frequently containing 
alloys, with greater strength, uniform 
density, better wear resistance, and with 
very good machinability. During this de- 
velopment new ideas and methods were 
advanced so that now a great number of 
foundrymen have decided that the low 
carbon irons have a large field, and that 
the better plan is to make the irons needed 
and then develop a practice which will 
overcome the difficulties encountered. (C.) 


Corrosion 


Cast Iron. “Underground Corrosion of 
Pipe. Its Causes and Some Suggested 
Remedies,” by K. H. Logan, Foundry 
Trade Journal, vol. 53, no. 1151, Sept. 8, 
1938, pp. 182, 184. Also Chemical and 
Metallurgical Engineering. Causes of cor- 
rosion are outlined and the difficulties of 
interpretation are discussed; a few cases 
of corrosion associated with industrial 
plants are mentioned. In curing corrosion 
troubles, the cause must be located, which 
may be due to (1) electrolysis, or (2) in- 
ferior materials. Soil tests are discussed, 
also cathodic protection, protective coat- 
ings and remedies for corrosion, (Co.) 


STEEL. “The Attack of Hot Gases on 
Steel,” by E. Houdremont and G. Bandel, 
Foundry Trade Journal, vol. 53, no. 1152, 
Sept. 15, 1938, pp. 195-196; also no. 1153, 
Sept. 22, pp. 220, 222. This paper deals 
with the structure of the scale itself, with 
alloy impoverishment at the surface, and 
with the influence of different gases. The 
discussion is fundamental and thorough. 


(Co.) 
Design 


ENGINEERING. “Creep of Metals Under 
Static and Repeated Stresses,’ by F. C 
Lea, Foundry Trade Journal, vol. 53, n0. 
1155, Oct. 6, 1938, pp. 251-252. Creep can 
take place and lead to fracture under 
static stresses at temperatures above 300 
C., at stresses much less than those which 
will break the specimen when loaded 
quickly. At 300° C., the stress at which the 
rate of creep becomes less than an allowable 
amount for, say, all types of pressure ves- 
sels, is about half the tensile strength at 
that temperature, while at 500° C., it is less 
than one-third of the tensile strength at 
that temperature. In designing plant oF 
machines to work at temperatures well 
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above the atmospheric temperature, the de- 
signer must carefully consider what pos- 
sible maximum strains he can allow and 
what final life is likely to be. Working 
stresses must then be chosen consistent 
with these. The relative values of steels 
to meet any particular new conditions can 
be approximately obtained by short-time 
tests, but as yet no short-time test has 
been developed that will indicate the final 
rate of creep that after a certain time at 
a particular stress the metal will settle 
down to. (D.) 


Furnaces 


Evectric. “Electric Furnaces in Euro- 
pean Steelworks,’ by D. F. Campbell, 
Foundry Trade Journal, vol. 59, no. 1162, 
Nov. 24, 1938, pp. 392-394. This article 
is the second part of this paper. The au- 
thor continues his description of the va- 
rious furnaces and what requirements are 
made on each. He also gives various pho- 
tographs showing the furnaces described. 
(F.) 


ELectricaL. “Electric Furnace Prac- 
tice, by W. M. Farnsworth and E. R. 
Johnson, Iron and Steel Industry, vol. 12, 
no. 2, Oct. 29, 1938, pp. 41-44. The au- 
thors discuss arc furnaces relative to sizes, 
hearth construction, operation for normal 
steel production and stainless steel pro- 
duction, also the duplex process for stain- 
less steel and tapping and pouring. (F.) 


Inpuction. “Big Top Induction Fur- 
naces for Clean Melts,’ by F. Géiolitti, 
Metal Progress, vol. 34, no. 3, September, 
1938, pp. 234-235. Much of the disap- 
pointment associated with high frequency 
induction melting may be attributed to 
the original belief that this form of melt- 
ing was in many respects the same as the 
old crucible type of melting. However, 
in inductive melting, there are, from the 
metallurgical point of view, very few 
analogies. But with modified crucible de- 
sign for induction heating, a_ steel of 
promising quality is being produced. This 
change has been described by V. Stobie. 
(F.) 


Gases 

Errects. “Gases and Metals,” by C. J. 
Smithells, Foundry Trade Journal, vol. 53, 
no. 1150, Sept. 1, 1938, pp. 159-162. Gases 
may be present in metal (a) as surface 
gas, (b) blowholes, (c) true solution, and 
(d) in combination. A gas may be ab- 
sorbed by a metal with the formation 
of a definite compound or it may be 
a true solution at one temperature, but 
form a compound if the temperature is 
changed. Example of oxygen in copper 
is cited. Of the common gases, hydro- 
gen is the most readily soluble in a 
large number of gases. Oxygen, al- 
though showing simple solubility in a 
few metals, more frequently gives rise 
to a definite oxide phase. Nitrogen is 
soluble in a limited number of metals, 
and although there is evidence of simple 
solubility in some cases, all metals which 
dissolve this gas are known to form defi- 
nite nitrides under suitable conditions. 
Compound gases can only diffuse into 
Metals after dissociation, and one can- 
hot, therefore, refer to simple solubility 
in these cases. True solution is an en- 
dothermic process and solubility increases 
as the temperature is raised. As a rule 
8ases are more soluble in liquid than in 
solid metals, and there is, therefore, a 
sudden increase in solubility at the melt- 
mg point. The process is quite reversi- 
€, hence a sudden evolution of gas at 
the freezing of metals. X-ray pictures 
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show that as hydrogen is absorbed, the 
crystal lattice of the metal gradually ex- 
pands. In all cases of simple solution 
the absorption of gases is proportional to 
the square root of gas pressure. Examples 
from steel making (rimmed steel) are 
given. (G.) 


Gating 


Principles. “Principles of Gating and 
Feeding,” by A. M. Campbell, Foundry 
Trade Journal, vol. 59, no. 1162, Nov. 24, 
1938, pp. 383-385. This article is the sec- 
ond part of the paper on Principles of 
Gating and Feeding. Turbine Feed Pump 
impellers, Gunmetal, Gunmetal Valve 
body, Gunmetal De-Aerator, High Tensile 
bronze, High Tensile pump casing and 
three-throw pump and valve box are the 
various headings under which the prin- 
ciples are applied. To better illustrate his 
point in each case the author gives a 
sketch. Also the discussion which followed 
the presentation of this paper is included. 
(Ga.) 


Health 


Injuries. “Problem of Low Back In- 
juries in Industry,” by P. O. French, Safe- 
ty Engineering, vol. 76, no. 2, October, 
1938, pp. 75-76, 80. Low back injuries 
are among the major trouble makers in 
industry today. Their outcome is uncer- 
tain and their cost is far out of propor- 
tion to the number of causes. The cost 
can be lowered by more effective treat- 
ment which will prevent frequent return 
engagements and aggravated .conditions. 
In this article, the author stresses the 
above points and gives authentic figures 
to show to what extent this injury has 
taken hold in industry. (He.) 


Protection. “Studies in Health Protec- 
tion,” Safety Engineering, vol. 76, no. 6, 
Dec. 1938, pp. 43-46. Reports of the third 
annual fall meeting of the Air Hygiene 
Foundation held at Mellon Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, on November 17. Reports cover 
engineering and medical developments 
during the past year toward employee 
health improvement, state codes, health 
hazards, legal and economic trends. (He.) 


VENTILATION. “Ventilation Solves Foun- 
dry Problem,’ by E. Bremer, The Foun- 
dry, vol. 66, no. 10, October, 1938, pp. 
25, 90. A brief description of system 
of ventilation, termed the air curtain 
method, for eliminating smoke and fumes 
in a foundry. Two sketches aid in dem- 
onstrating the circulation of air. (He.) 


Heat Treatment 


CaRBuRIZING. “A Practical Mufflerless 
Carburizing Furnace,’ by W. E. Sanders, 
J. L. Coyle and W. A. Darrah, Metal 
Progress, vol. 34, no. 6, Dec. 1938, pp. 
678-683. As is well known, carburizing is 
a method of producing a hard, wear re- 
sisting surface on a part cut from a softer, 
easily machined steel. Some of the impor- 
tant requirements of a commercial instal- 
lation for doing this kind of work may 
be grouped under the following headings: 
(1) Cleanliness—Removing carbon and 
carbon scale, (2) Uniformity—Keep case 
within plus or minus 0.003 in., (3) Con- 
trollability—may be modified at will, (4) 
Freedom from distortion—Quenching so as 
not to cause warpage, (5) Operating Cost 
—minimum of operating cost and low 
fixed investment. (H.) 


SurFACE. “Oxy-Acetylene Surface-Hard- 
ening,” by A. K. Seeman, Canadian Met- 
als & Metallurgical Industries, vol. 1, no. 
11, Nov. 1938, pp. 306-307; vol. 1, no. 12, 
Dec. 1938, pp. 329-333. This paper was 


presented before the Ontario Chapter, A. 
S. M. The first part deals with the prin- 
ciples and process of surface hardening. 
Although the process of flame-hardening 
or torch-hardening is relatively a newcomer 
in the art of heat treating, it has already 
become widely accepted. The case charac- 
teristics obtainable by the process vary 
with regard to both depth and degree of 
hardness. The depth is a function of heat- 
ing time and can be varied from 1/16 in. 
to %4 in. or more. The degree of hardness 
is a function of carbon and alloy content 
and the quenching medium. The second 
part of this paper discusses methods and 
operation of the process. (H.) 


Metallurgy 


PouisHING. “Polishing of Metallurgical 
Specimens,” by T. C. Jarrett, The Metal 
Industry, vol. LIII, no. 21, Nov. 18, 1938, 
pp. 489-490. This paper was presented 
before the A. S. M. and describes a 
method of polishing metallurgical speci- 
mens by the use of cast iron and lead laps 
fitted to an automatic polishing machine, 
instead of the more usual cloth laps, Flat- 
ness, freedom from flow of metal and the 
retention of inclusions are highly impor- 
tant factors in polishing and it is claimed 
that by the use of the method described 
these objectives are accomplished. (MI.) 


Powper. “The Powder Metallurgy of 
Iron with Particular Reference to ‘Pac- 
teron,” by V. D. Jones, Foundry Trade 
Journal, vol. 59, no. 1163, Dec. 1, 1938, 
pp. 401-402. This paper was presented 
before the joint meeting of the London 
and Sheffield branches of the Institute of 
British Foundrymen. It deals with the 
application of “Pacteron” in making of 
cast forms. “Pacteron” which is cast iron 
grit was subjected to a force of 8 tons 
per sq. in., heated to sintering tempera- 
tured and allowed to cool. When heated 
to 975°C there was a uniform improve- 
ment in physical properties and a change 
in microstructure, involving the appear- 
ance of nodules of temper carbon and the 
disappearance of cementite which was the 
main constitution of the original powder. 
This casting gave a tensile strength of 35 
to 36 tons per sq. in., densities of 7.0 to 
7.1 and Brinell hardness of 260 to 270. 
(MI1.) 


PracticaL. “Metallography for the Man 
in the Foundry,” by Dr. J. T. MacKenzie, 
Pig Iron Rough Notes, Summer and Au- 
tumn issue, 1938, pp. 5-8 and 5-9. This 
is the first part of an article dealing with 
metallography for practical foundrymen. 
The author very ably describes the chemi- 
cal constitutions of iron in such a manner 
that it is very easily understood by the 
layman. Photomicrographs and descrip- 
tions of each constitution are given. 

In the second article the author contin- 
ues his description of the various constitu- 
tions and gives further microphotos to 
illustrate his explanation. Also, with each 
microphoto is given the physical properties 
and chemical analysis of the metal. (Me.) 


Molding 


MarteriAts. “Molding Materials,” by F. 
W. Rowe, The Metal Industry (London), 
vol. 53, no. 20, Nov. 11, 1938, pp. 471-473. 
This paper, recently presented before the 
Midland Metallurgical societies at the 
James Watt Memorial Institute, Birming- 
ham, deals briefly with the various types 
of molds and molding materials in com- 
mon use today. Particular attention is 
paid to the Randupson process of cement 
molding, its application, advantages and 
disadvantaves being enumerated. (Mo.) 
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Non-Ferrous 


Atoys. “Copper-Chromium Alloys,” by 
M. G. Corson, Iron Age, vol. 142, no. 
15, Oct. 13, 1938, pp. 78-81; no. 16, Oct. 
20, 1938, pp. 25-28. These alloys show 
evidence of becoming at least as impor- 
tant as any of the alloys previously known. 
Their early history and development is 
charted in this article, along with a full 
description of large test castings prepared 
to study the physical properties of alloys, 
both in the as-cast and heat treated con- 
ditions. Detailed variations of physical 
characteristics throughout the castings are 
given in tables. The castings possess con- 
siderable shock and impact resistance. 
(N. F.) 


AtLoys. “Oxidation-Resistance in Cop- 
per Alloys,” by L. E. Price and G. J. 
Thomas, The Metal Industry (London), 
53, no. 18, Oct. 28, 1938, pp. 413-416. A 
paper presented before the Institute of 
Metals. The authors show that an alloy- 
ing constituent added to prevent high 
temperature oxidation should have a suf- 
ficient affinity for oxygen and should on 
heating form an oxide film of high elec- 
trical resistance. These principles provide 
an explanation of the good resistance to 
oxidation conferred on copper by additions 
of beryllium and aluminum, and suggest a 
method by which it should be increased. 
(N. F.) 


ALUMINUM. “The Protection and Dec- 
oration of Aluminum and Its Alloys by 
Electrolytic Oxidation,” Aluminum and The 
Non-Ferrous Review, vol. 3, no. 10, Sep- 
tember, 1938, pp. 347-353. In this article 
the principles and objects of the various 
oxidation methods are described. The 
three main groups of electrolytic oxidation 
in use today are chromic acid group, 
sulphuric acid group and oxalic acid 
group. These three groups are briefly 
described before going into detail on any 
one. This article is to be continued in 
the following edition. Aluminum foundry- 
men making spangels, name plates, tab- 
lets, etc., will be very much interested in 
this and the foliowing article because the 
advantages and disadvantages of the three 
groups of oxidation will be discussed in 


detail. (N. F.) 


_Macnesium. “Magnesium Foundry Prac- 

tice,” by W. C. Devereux, Foundry Trade 
Journal, vol. 53, no. 1153, Sept. 22, 1938, 
pp. 218-219. A paper preesnted to the 
Polish International Foundry Congress. 
The main advantages arising from the 
use of magnesium alloys result from low 
specific gravity which is only about 1.8 
as compared with 2.8 for aluminum and 
about 7.2 for steel. Although frequently 
classed together as light alloys, magne- 
sium and aluminum differ in certain essen- 
tial features from the standpoint of the 
foundry, the chief difference resulting from 
the extreme combustibility of the molten 
magnesium and the rapidity with which 
it will react with moist sand. The present 
article reviews the melting practice, dis- 
cusses green sand castings, sand prepara- 
tion and control and mechanical properties. 
Data relative to the mechanical properties 
in the as-cast and heat-treated conditions 
are also included. (N. F.) 


Design. “Design and Molding Practice 
for Gun Metal,” by J. Laing and R. T. 
Rolfe, The Metal Industry, vol. 53, no. 12, 
Sent. 16, 1938, pp. 273-278. 


Practical article. The general aims in 
design are to avoid sharp corners by a 
generous use of fillets, avoid abrupt 
changes in section, and, whenever possible, 
not to have heavy masses so positioned 





that they are difficult to feed by ordinary 


methods. Examples of difficult design are 
given; molding practice for gun metal is 
discussed, which included such topics as 
ramming, venting, gating, feeding heads 
and runner bushes. (N. F.) 


Fiuxes. “The Use of Fluxes in Melting 
and Shrinkage in Cast Bronzes,” by J. 
Laing and R. T. Rolfe, The Metal Indus- 
try (London), vol. 53, no. 10, Sept. 2, 
1938, pp. 223-227. The chief functions of 
a flux are to remove the metallic oxides 
and other impurities which may be present 
in molten metals and also provide an inert 
cover to protect the molten metal from gas 
absorption. Fluxes used for bronzes are 
boric oxide, borax, borocalcite, common 
salt, fluorspar, glass, etc. The behavior of 
these fluxes is briefly discussed. An addi- 
tional treatment may consist in treating 
a heat with an oxidizer (manganese diox- 
ide) and subsequently deoxidizing with 
copper phosphorus. It is a debatable 
question whether the use of fluxes is justi- 
fied in these double treatments, but the 
process appears to be popular. Shrinkage 
of bronzes is very well presented. Expla- 
nation is given relative to the. mechanics 
of intercrystalline shrinkage. It is pointed 
out that alloys with long freezing ranges 
are more difficult to cast solid than alloys 
with short freezing ranges. The simul- 
taneous release of gas would also tend to 
produce intercrystalline shrinkage. Inverse 
segregation phenomenon is explained. Some 
authorities claim inverse segregation is the 
gas formed during solidification. Others 
infer it may be partially attributed to this 
gas pressure and also due to the solid 
contraction forces. Article is very prac- 
tical. 


GunmetaL. “The Production of Some 
Special Castings in 88-10-2 Gunmetal,” by 
J. Laing and R. T. Rolfe, The Metal 
Industry (London), vol. 53, no. 16, Oct. 14, 
1938, pp. 367-369. Relative to the produc- 
tion of particular castings, the making of 
the core is discussed as well as ramming 
up of the pattern, etc., including casting. 
Nine pictures of castings and molds are 
included. (N. F.) 


Refractories 


Cupo.a. “Effect of Fluxes on Cupola 
Linings,’ by C. K. Donoho and J. T. Mac- 
Kenzie, Foundry Trade Journal, vol. 59, 
no. 1160, Nov. 10, 1938, pp. 349-350. This 
article is an extract from the bulletin of 
the American Ceramic Society. Cupola 
linings are simultaneously subjected to 
three types of destructive influences. which 
are (1) physical, (2) mechanical, and (3) 
chemical. The authors used five fire bricks 
for testing and show just what effect these 
influences have on the bricks. The results 
obtained indicate that deleterious chemical 
action of fluxes themselves on cupola lin- 
ings may be exaggerated and that fluidity 
of slag at operating temperatures is an 
item of primary importance. (R.) 


SPECIAL. “Practical Advantages in the 
Use of Special Refractories,’ by H. E. 
White, Industrial Heating, vol. V, no. 11, 
November, 1938, pp. 1061-1063. This 
article is continued from the October issue, 
in which the properties of special refrac- 
tory minerals, special refractories, refrac- 
tory specifications, failure of refractories 
and desired properties in refractories were 
discussed. In this article, the author 
discusses the applications of fused alumina, 
mullite and silicon carbide refractories, 
and the economical use of special refrac- 
tories. In discussing the economical use 
of special refractories, the author gives a 
graph containing various curves which 





one can use in determining the lining life 
and the economical time to replace the 
lining. (R.) 


Safety 


EvectricaL Accipents. “Electrical A cci- 
dents in Industry,” Foundry Trade Jour- 
nal, vol. 59, no. 1157, Oct. 20, 1938, pp. 
293-294. One of the major fields for 
safety improvement is electrical equipment, 
In this article, the various electrical acci- 
dents in 1937 for both men and women 
are listed. These articles are generally 
due to the following causes: Switchgear, 
cables and flexibles, electric welding, fuse 
gear, crane trolleys, portable apparatus, 
travel switching devices, and high fre- 
quency induction furnaces. Tnis compari- 
son of electrical accidents should be very 
useful to foundry safety engineers, as the 
trend of machinery in the foundry industry 
is along electrical lines. (Se.) 


Testing 

Castinc. “Some Useful Probability 
Tables,’ by H. V. Johnson, Metals and 
Alloys, vol. 9, no. 11, November, 1938, 
pp. 309-310. “This article is of decided 
practical interest to foundrymen. It is 
not practicable to test all of a company’s 
products thoroughly and hence only a 
percentage of a large number of castings, 
for example, are used. The author offers 
two tables of probabilities which are be- 
lieved, from actual experience in the 
company’s foundry with which the author 
is connected, to throw some light on the 
true value of representative sample tests.” 
(T.) 

PuysicaL. “Non-destructive Testing by 
Gamma Rays,’ by J. G. Hall, Foundry 
Trade Journal, vol. 59, no. 1150, Sept. 1, 
1938, pp. 157-158. The increasing rigid- 
ity of specifications for cast and assem- 
bled parts, together with rising costs both 
of labor and material, has tended to make 
practical non-destructive means of testing. 
In this article x-rays and Gamma rays 
are compared, the apparatus and methods 
used in Gamma ray practices are dis- 
cussed, as is the influence of distance, 
density considerations and interpretation 
of radiographs. (T.) 

RapiocraPHy. “Radiography in Indus- 
try,” by H. H. Lester, 4. S. T. M. Bulle- 
tin, no. 94, October, 1938, pp. 5-13. This 
is a paper presented before the 41st an- 
nual meeting of the A. S. T. M. in At- 
lantic City, N. J., June 27-July 1, 1938. 
The author heard at various times crit- 
icism, which were opinions rather than 
facts, of the radiography methods used. 
Therefore, in order to have a true pic- 
ture, he sent out various inquiries on 
radiography to founders, consumers and 
welders of castings and discusses the re- 
sults of these questions in this report. 
To show the trend of radiography, the 
author presents his view of the past, pres- 
ent and future of radiography testing in 
industry. A large part of the paper 1s 
also related to radiography in welding 
and the results of various committees 
working on radiography. (T.) 

Impact. “Symposium on Impact Test- 
ing,” by S. L. Hoyt, Metals and Alloys, 
vol. 9, no. 9, September, 1938, pp. 219 
222. An extended abstract of the impor- 
tant symposium on impact testing which 
was a feature of the annual meeting of 
the A. S. T. M. at Atlantic City, June 
27 to July 1, 1937. The impact test has 
become very important to both foundry- 
men and engineers in the last few years 
This article briefly describes the high 
lights of various papers on this subject 
at the meeting. (T.) 

















